Straight talk 


about 


competition 


Kenneth J. Hunter, Associate 
Postmaster General, shares his thoughts 
about the future of the Postal Service. 


appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to talk directly 
to you about compe- 
tition. We face many 
different kinds of competi- 
tion, and our goal is to 
keep you informed and to 
stimulate discussion about 
what all of 
us can do to 
meet this 
challenge. 
We 
simply 
have not 
done a 
good 
enough job 
keeping 
Kenneth everyone 
Hunter in the 
Postal Service informed. 
But we are changing that 
now. 

As an organization, we 
have awakened slowly to 
the wide range of competi- 
tion in recent years. All of 
us Can see it as we look at 
the inroads United Parcel 
Service has made in our 
parcel business or the 
success Federal Express has 
had with a product we 
invented! But, they are not 


tition as well. In the retail 
area there are now more 
than 7,000 commercial 
mail receiving outlets, such 
as MailBoxes ETC. USA, 
that divert to competitors 
business that might have 
been ours. And these 
outlets are growing at an 
incredible rate of 1,000 a 
year. 

Radio, television and 
newspapers also are 
competitors in the area of 
advertising. But this is one 
instance in which the 
Postal Service has been a 
good competitor. Our Bulk 
Business Mail (BBM) 
grew at an average rate of 
10.5 percent from 1977 to 
1984 because businesses 
discovered direct advertis- 
ing mail to be one of the 
best ways to reach potential 
customers. 

Technology — electronic 
mail, electronic data inter- 
change, electronic funds 
transfer and facsimile trans- 
mission (FAX) — also 
represents potential 
competition by reducing the 
need for hard copy deliv- 





INS tODE 
The monopoly myth: 
are we really protected? 
Service 'Seven-Eleven' style: 
selling our postal products 
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...and alternate delivery 


he plastic bags containing the latest issue of Time magazine lying on the ground 





ery. We are exploring ways near customers’ mailboxes or apartment front doors in one of Atlanta’s 
the only ones. Today we to complement these suburbs are no accident. 


have a growing number of _ technology developments in They are a well-planned response born of one mailer’s growing frustration and 


competitors in the parcel our product lines. concern over escalating postage costs. Four months ago, communications giant Time 

and overnight delivery Lately, competition has Warner Inc. launched an alternate delivery service under tightly controlled conditions to 

markets emerged in the very heart see whether it could deliver its own magazines, and those of other publishers, to custom- 
As many of you know, we of our business, the ers for less than the Postal Service. 


face other forms of compe- continued on page 4 continued on page 5 
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elcome to the new 

Postal Life. We’ve 

kept the old name 
but created a publication 
with a new look and a 
sharper focus 

It’s no secret the Postal 
Service is facing change on 
every front. For 20 years 
Postal Life has been the 
postal employees’ maga- 
zine. When we sat down to 
improve it and make it 
more relevant, those 
changes were on our minds 
We also recalled what 

employees have told 
countless surveys on 
communications needs 
“Give us hard information 
about how the Postal 
Service works — finances, 
future plans, the competi- 
tion, organizational 
changes, automation, 
service — and how these 


Setting 
the course 
for the 90s 





things affect us. We want to 
know about the problems 
as well as the successes.” 

To get this information to 
you and do it more quickly, 
we are increasing Postal 
Life to six times a year. 

The new Postal Life will 
present the news and 
information more effec- 
tively; offer tighter, sharper 
writing, and include more 
photographs, charts and 
illustrations so that you can 
get to the meat of the 
article, and see what it 
means to you. 

In this issue, we explore 
service, costs, productivity, 
competition, and the effects 
these forces have on all our 
futures. The articles also 
tell what we are doing to 
find solutions to ensure a 
continued healthy Postal 
Service 


aced with a rising tide 

of postal costs pushed 

higher by inflation, 
lower-than-expected 
volume, slower-than-antici- 
pated returns on postal 
automation, and lowered 
productivity, we in the 
Postal Service are taking 
action. 

In my first edition of 
Frank Talk, a bulletin board 
letter from me directly to 
you, postal employees, I 
said that while I didn’t want 
any personal checks, it 
would take the equivalent 
of $400 per employee to 
achieve a much needed 
$600 million costs savings 
for fiscal year 1990. 

Achieving that will enable 
us to hold our budgeted loss 
to $1.7 billion for FY 1990. 
But even that figure 
represents the largest 


While Postal Life will be 
focusing more on postal 
issues and solutions, we 
will continue to bring you 
news of employees’ 
personal and professional 
successes. 

We welcome your 
opinions in the “In the 
mail” section and will carry 
news in our “Briefs” 
section. In addition, the 
magazine’s staff has 
developed several new 
features you will see now 
and in future issues on 
health, stamps, travel and 
finance. 

We would like to have 
your reaction to the new 
Postal Life. Your construc- 
tive comments will enable 
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deficit in postal history. 

That’s why I'm seeking 
support from outside and 
inside of the organization 
for a wide range of initia- 
tives. These include mailer- 
postal work-sharing ideas, 
full implementation of 
automation, consolidation 
of management sectional 
centers, and cooperation 
from employees at all 
levels. All are aimed at 
controlling costs while we 
improve service. 

In a meeting several 
months ago of the Mailers 
Council, several of my top 
executives and I discussed 
the impending financial 
downturn with this group of 
major mailer executives. 
We agreed the situation is 
manageable, but only by 
making significant change. 

Also in July, Deputy 





Tom & Pat Lesson, ALLSTOCK 


us to continue improving. 
Our goal is to give you a 
better understanding of the 
forces driving our organiza- 
tion, and how we can work 
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Postmaster General 
Michael S. Coughlin, 
Associate Postmaster 
General Kenneth J. Hunter 
and I led postal officers 
through a two-day strategic 
planning session designed 
to quantify goals and set 
objectives for each area of 
the organization for the 
next five years. 

This strategic plan's major 
components are: 

1) keep postage rates 
below the rate of inflation; 

2) capture the savings 
anticipated in the Corporate 
Automation Plan; 

3) emphasize the relation- 
ship between productivity, 
salary and benefits, and 
postal prices; 

4) work cooperatively 
with our employees and 
their unions to effect 
necessary change; 


together to shape those 
forces to serve the Ameri- 
can public more efficiently 
and effectively. 
Deborah K. Bowker 
Assistant Postmaster 
General 
Communications 
Department 


5) implement marketing 
innovations to generate 
additional revenue and 
enhance quality service; 

6) increase customer 
satisfaction in the quality of 
our services; and, 

7) improve communica- 
tion internally of critical 
issues so all postal people 
can contribute to success. 

I've asked the Planning 
Department to pull together 
this Strategic Plan for 
1990-1995 and then track 
its progress. Once that plan 
is set in motion this month, 
we will have charted our 
course through the mid- 
point of the next decade. 

This work won’t be 
achieved easily. It will take 
all our best efforts. But I 
know it is a doable deal. @ 











Dear Editor: 

| just finished reading the 
Summer, 1989 edition and 
am writing to applaud the 
letter carriers from High 
Point, NC, for their money- 
back guarantee on misde- 
livered mail. 

For the past three years, I 
have worked as a postal 
inspector. One of my duties 
is to investigate incidents of 
mail theft. I have investi- 
gated numerous cases 
where misdelivered mail 
has resulted in theft and 
subsequent forgery of 
checks, credit cards and 
other negotiable items. 

Being a former carrier, I 
realize mistakes happen and 
the elimination of all mis- 
Geliveries is not possible. 
The Postal Service is 
currently facing competi- 
tion such as we have never 
seen, and the public’s 
perception of the job we are 
doing is of utmost impor- 
tance == 






to our 
future. So, to the carriers in 
High Point, NC, I say keep 

up the good work. 

To other carriers and 
employees across the 
country, I say let’s continue 
to strive to provide the most 
efficient and prompt service 


to the public as possible so 
the Postal Service may con- 
tinue to exist for decades to 
come. 

Rod Damery 

Postal inspector 

Bowling Green, OH 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing about the 
cover story on automation 
in the Winter, 1989 issue. 

As a mail processor, it is 
good to hear that people 
believe in the automation 
program. Unfortunately, not 
every facility in the country 
has had a favorable experi- 
ence with automation. 

The most important thing 
is to involve the supervisors 
on the mailroom floor. 
They are the key to making 
the program successful na- 
tionwide. I think it would 
help if we made better use 
of supervisors who know 
the answers on how to 
make automation work. 
Ricky C. Belknap 

Mail processor 

Columbus, OH 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve been a postal em- 
ployee for 23 years, serving 
more than 13 years as a 
full-time rural letter carrier. 
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IN THE MAIL 


The article "Breaking Sutter, a rural carrier for 


with the past, going to the more than 60 years, on 

customer,” in yourSummer _ page 12. 

issue, really hit home. 

Going to the customer is | $8.500mor, plese 

exactly the description I use 

of my service as a rural Dear Editor: 

letter carrier. I’m sure you'll be 
Anything that can be done swamped with clerks telling 

at the window of a post you of your “blooper” on 


office can be done at a rural 
route customer’s mailbox, 
where there is close com- 
munication between the 
customer and the carrier. 

Unfortunately, you failed 
to mention this aspect of 
going to the customer. 

I am proud of the job I’ve 
done since I became part of 
the rural carrier craft. I just 
wish that other postal 
employees knew about the 
work that my colleagues 
and I do. 

Donna U. Penick 

Rural letter carrier 

Lompoc, CA 


the back cover photo. But 


i 

i 
just add one more alert win- 
dow clerk to your list. 

The photo shows a 
transaction that is not 
accurate. Seven dollars for 
a sheet of 50 — 25-cent 
stamps is a costly error for 
any clerk to make. Please 
try to be a bit more cautious 
even though it was just 
“make-believe.” 

Anyway, I want you to 
know I enjoy reading your 
publication and having a 


Editor’s note: The close 
contact rural letter carriers 
have with their customers 
serves as a model for how 
to provide retail services. It 
certainly is one reason why 
we profiled August “Gus” 


sense of camaraderie with 
fellow employees from 
across the USA. 

Debra Wade 

Main office window clerk 

Brooklyn, NY 


Editor’s note: Thanks for 
correcting our mistake. We 
received a number of letters 
from observant employees. 





Even “staged” photos 
should be accurate. And in 
the real world, we don’t sell 
stamps at a $5.50 discount. 


Veteran's Day is on Satur- 
day, Nov. 11 and post 
offices will be closed. The 
1989 Postal Life Calendar 
incorrectly listed the holiday 
as falling on Nov. 10. 


i 
Hl 
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‘This is your magazine. If you have any comments or suggestions , news about employees, 
story ideas or interesting postal anecdotes we would like to hear from you. We cannot 
acknowledge or respond to all ideas, but we appreciate your interest. Write to: 

Ideas, Postal Life Magazine 

















Straight talk 


from page 1 


delivery of individually 
addressed, printed material 
to homes. Businesses have 
tinkered with alternate 
delivery for years, but we 
are seeing a resurgence of it 
today in a serious way 

Some of our very best 
customers are supporting 
new businesses to do what 
we already do. 

Why are they moving in 
this direction? 

The primary answer to the 
“why” question is cost 
Our customers are telling 
us that, and our own 
research has clearly shown 
it to be a problem 

In the alternate delivery 
story, you will hear directly 
from customers who are in- 


volved in some of these 
competitive efforts. 

As you read this issue of 
Postal Life and think about 
the competition we face, it 
is important to do so with a 
broad perspective. 

Every day we accept more 
than 500 million pieces of 
mail destined for over 107 
million delivery points, and 
we deliver those millions 
of pieces to homes and 
businesses very well. We 
are the largest postal 
organization in the world — 
larger than the next eight 
biggest combined. 

But, like the rest of 
American industry, we face 
competition to keep and 
grow the market we built. 





Sorting it out ...is the first 
step for employee/carriers 
who are delivering pre- 
bagged copies of Time, 
People, and Sports Iilus- 
trated in a test of alternate 
delivery in Atlanta. 


This situation is not unlike 
the challenge confronting 
workers in the auto, steel 
and even computer chip 
industries. 

Can we overcome these 
challenges? Can we 
continue to be a national 
resource for the next 200 
years? You bet we can! 
We've overcome chal- 
lenges before, and not that 
long ago. 

Think back just 18 years 
to 1971 when we became 
the Postal Service. At that 
time 10 - 23 percent of our 





operating expenses were 
directly subsidized by 
Congress. By 1982 we had 
eliminated this public 
service subsidy. Over the 
years from 1971 through 
1988, mail volume in- 
creased 88 percent, but the 
number of employees 
increased only 8 percent. 
Not bad! 

We plan to continue to 
increase business and 
improve the quality of 
service. Already you can 
see positive examples, in- 
cluding new direct mail 
customers, voter registra- 
tion and voting by mail, a 
resurgence of bank by mail, 
confirmation of orders 
placed by toll-free numbers 


as well as follow-on 
invoices and payments, and 
our Express Mail Interna- 
tional campaign. (See 
Summer 1989 Postal Life.) 

We face a future of 
greatly intensified change 
with an even more urgent 
demand for quality service 
at a reasonable price. We 
will need new approaches 
to process and deliver the 
mail of the future. To 
stand still in this competi- 
tive environment is to fall 
behind. Many changes lie 
ahead, but there are so 
many good ideas among 
our employees throughout 
the nation. We must 
accelerate the introduction 
and implementation of 
these ideas. 

Our major resource is all 
of us, the employees of the 
greatest Postal Service in 
the world. The future is in 
our hands. How well we 
meet tomorrow’s chal- 
lenges depends on how 
well we function as a team 
today. @ 


Are we running out of time, 
wonders letter carrier Bob 
Lyons, now that communi- 
cations giant Time Wamer 

Inc. has started limited 
delivery of some of its own 
publications. > 





Alternate delivery 
from page 1 


The jury will be out for 
some time. And a success- 
ful test in one market in 
which labor, transportation 
and other business condi- 
tions may be favorable does 
not automatically translate 
into a nationwide delivery 
network. 

“But, the message from 
the business world is clear,” 
says Peter K Eichorn, 

nior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Marketing and 
Communications. “If it 
reaches a point when they 
can no longer afford postal 
prices, they will explore 
alternatives to get their 
products to customers. 

“This test in Atlanta may 
not seem like a big threat 
now, but it's not something 
we can ignore,” SAPMG 
Eichorn adds. “If we don’t 
do anything, we will lose 
ground to current competi- 
tors and create opportuni- 


ties for new competition.” 


Postal employees know 
this to be true from experi- 
ence. Although the Postal 
Service is the largest and 
most successful mail 
processor and deliverer in 
the world, twice since 
reorganization in 1971 it 
has been stung by the loss 
of a segment of its business 

Overnight delivery, a 
service the Postal Service 
pioneered in 1970, was 
thrown open to competition 
with a change in the 
interpretation of the Private 
Express Statutes (see story 
on page 8) relating to 
message delivery. Coupled 
with airline transportation 
deregulation problems that 
led to poor service perform- 
ance, over the last 10 years 
Express Mail service 
dropped from the lead to 
middle-of-the-pack 

Likewise, competitor 
complaints about “preda- 
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Alternate delivery 
from page 5 


tory postal pricing,” as well as other economic factors, 
forced increases in parcel post prices that drove it out of 
the reach of large mailers trying to control costs. That 
situation and service problems allowed companies like 
United Parcel Service to win customer support and siphon 
off much of the business from large-volume shippers, and 
in metropolitan areas. 

Today, the Postal Service finds itself in an intensifying 
competitive situation, surrounded by businesses that search 
for ways — so-called niches — to sell postal-type services 
“piecemeal” and for a profit 

They literally are in every field — other overnight and 
package delivery, print and electronic media communica- 
tions, technology, retail and alternate delivery of some 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail. 

Although alternate delivery is not new, it is emerging 
again as a viable and realistic option as postal costs rise at 
a rate outstripping the consumer price index and the 
budgets of many large postal customers. 

Many second-class publications — not covered by the 
Private Express Statutes—are eligible for alternate delivery 
Most suburban daily newspapers, for example, always 
have been home-delivered to the majority of their sub- 
scribers. Non-addressed third-class mail and fourth-class 
catalogs, which meet certain size and weight requirements, 
also are eligible for private delivery 

“The best way to keep the wolf from the door is to keep a 
tight rein on costs and increase revenue to minimize future 
rate increases,” says SAPMG Eichorn 

Deane Raley, director, Postal Affairs and Distribution for 
Time Warner Inc., agrees with Eichorn’s assessment. 

“We support the Postal Service and plan to work with it 
to pursue more work-sharing ideas as a way to save mailer 
and postal costs,” Raley says. “But, we are concerned 
about the trend in postage rates fueled by costs rising faster 
than inflation, a decrease in productivity and a rapid 
growth of the postal work force 

“Because of these things, we are pursuing alternate 
delivery. If the Atlanta test is successful, the effort will 
become a joint venture with other major publishers of 
magazines and catalogs,” he adds. “At present, we are 
delivering our own magazines including Time, People, 
Sports Illustrated and Fortune 

“As publishers, we really don’t want to get into the 
delivery business, but the simple fact is that costs are 
driving us to alternate delivery,” Raley says. 

John G. Mulligan, Senior Assistant Postmaster General, 
Operations Support Group, is happy to hear that major 
mailers like Time Warner Inc. support the Postal Service. 
“But we can see,” he adds, “that doesn’t mean we get a 
free ride. They will support us for as long as they feel they 
are getting quality service at a price they can afford. 

“Part of our job as postal employees is to make our 
product and service valuable to mailers, to help mailers 
maximize their return on the investment they make in each 
mailing,” SAPMG Mulligan explains. 

“One of the many ways we can do this is by adding 
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As postal costs go up, the 
make-up of what's in our 
mailbag changes. 


TOMORROW? 


quality — personally assuring, .for instance, that we deliver delivery firm located in 
every piece of bulk business mail or advertising mail tothe Grand Rapids, MI, with the 
right place at the right time,” he adds. “If we don’t software for a route and 
continue to concentrate on adding quality, and our postage delivery system that 

costs continue to increase, then businesses will look 
seriously at other delivery options.” 

That’s exactly what’s happening in some mid-western 
States and in a special test earlier this year in Minneapolis, 
MN, and Long Island, NY. 

Says Ann E. Zeller, vice president for Information and 
Special Projects for the Direct Marketing Association, 
“The technology and the work force for alternate delivery 
already exist in some markets and private delivery has 
been successfully implemented in Nebraska, Minnesota, “more or less stuck with a 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and New York. system that has evolved 

“Alternate delivery for advertising mailers and catalogers, over the years and is not 
especially in ride-along programs with magazines, offers a always the most efficient.” 
value-added approach for targeting customers,” Zeller After more than 10 years, 
says. “We have members as diverse in size and products alternate delivery of maga- 
as Fingerhut, Bloomingdales, Barnes & Noble Bookstores _zines and direct mail is still 
Inc., and Rodale Press participating in our program.” a fledgling industry. But 

Says Zeller, “The truth is that alternate delivery is a Miller says in the next five 
reality and is meeting a need. Even with good postal 
service at moderate costs, mailers are discovering that 
private delivery offers an enhancement for reaching the 
customer directly that the Postal Service cannot provide." 

Zeller credits United Delivery Systems (UDS), a private 


firms use. 
UDS Founder and 
President Phillip Miller 


of creating a delivery 
structure from scratch in 
contrast with the postal 
system which he feels is 


virtually all private delivery 


says his firm had the luxury 











Joseph Johnson 








“We really dont want to get into the 
delivery business, but the simple fact is 
costs are driving us to alternate delivery.” 
Deane Raley 


Director, Postal Affairs 
Time Warner Inc. 


“We cant blink and make the competition 
go away. The reality is that they are here. 
We simply have to stay focused on gener- 
ating revenue and controlling costs.”’ 


Peter Eichorn 

Senior Assistant Postmaster General 
Marketing & Communications Group 
U.S. Postal Service 


“The truth is that alternate delivery is 


a reality and is meeting a need.” 
Ann Zeller 

Vice President for Information 

Direct Marketing Association 


"If we don't continue to concentrate on 
adding quality, and our postage costs 
continue to increase, then businesses will 


look seriously at other delivery options.” 
John Mulligan 

Senior Assistant Postmaster General 

Operations Support Group 

U.S. Postal Service 


“We deliver tens of millions of magazines 
and catalogs now. Operationally, we 
know we have the expertise to go nation- 
wide. ” 

Phillip Miller 

President 

United Delivery Systems 


years his company will expand to the top 100 markets in 
the USA. 

“Currently, we are in at least part of 13 major markets 
throughout the mid-west,” Miller says. “We deliver tens 
of millions of magazines and catalogs now. Operationally, 
we know we have the expertise to go nationwide.” 

Miller believes the concern over the delivery test of Time 
Warner publications has led to “misconceptions about 
what private delivery firms are trying to accomplish.” 

Says Miller, “We see a niche in the distribution marketing 
field that we don’t feel is directly competitive with the 
Postal Service. Although there is some overlap,” he 
explains, “much of the advertising mail we deliver 
ultimately generates increased volume for the Postal 
Service. 

“The problem with the Postal Service is that it has the 
mandate of providing universal service, of being all things 
to all people,” Miller says, “and that is very difficult to do. 
But we don’t have to operate that way. We can concen- 
trate on this small niche in the delivery industry.” 

Postal executives agree that although specialization may 
give some competitors an edge, the Postal Service is not 
conceding its business to anyone. 

“We can’t blink and make the competition go away. The 
reality is that they are here,” says SAPMG Eichorn. “We 
simply have to stay focused on generating revenue and 
controlling costs. 

“For example,” he explains, “if an office is handling 100 
pieces of Express Mail, it should be able to handle two or 
three times that number at nearly the same cost. We 
already have the structure in place to provide this service 
without increasing our overhead by much. 

“In money terms, the revenue we receive from one 
Express Mail piece is equal to what we get from handling 
184 pieces of third-class mail,” he says. “Or, for every 
share point of the Express Mail market we recapture, we 
add $10 million in revenue to the postal budget.” 

Echoes SAPMG Mulligan, “Every postal employee, no 
matter what his or her level, can affect the bottom line. 
We need to work productively and efficiently, and to 
exercise good judgment, for example in ensuring mailer 
desired delivery dates are met or bad mailing address lists 
are reported. 

“Contributing to cost control is another area in which 
employees can help,” Mulligan adds. “We have to use our 
automated and mechanized equipment properly to bring 
the actual cost of handling mail down. In the long run, this 
will offer greater job security for all employees. 

“And, last,” he adds, “we have to talk positively about our 
products. If we don’t believe and act like we have quality 
products to sell, no one else will believe it either. Every 
day, more than a third of our work force comes in contact 
with the public. Let’s use each opportunity to create a 
lasting, positive image about this organization.” @ 

Pamela York 
Editor 














What monopoly? 
...such challenges can be 


expected as part of the 
postal environment for the 
foreseeable future. 

















he Postal Service, 
the largest postal 
organization in 
the world, 
handles more than 500 
million pieces of mail every 
business day. Although 
hard-working postal 
employees are responsible 
for the health of the organi- 
zation, the key reason for 
its size and success comes 
from the existence of the 
Private Express Statutes. 

These statutes give the 
Postal Service the exclusive 
right, with some excep- 
tions, to carry letters for 
compensation. They are 
designed to protect the 
major portion of the Postal 
Service’s revenue, not for 
the benefit of postal 
management, employees or 
unions, but in the public 
interest. This so-called 
“monopoly” protection 
provides a secure economic 
foundation so the Postal 
Service can provide 
universal service at uniform 
rates throughout the 
country. 

But, critics question the 
value of the statutes and 
whether they still are in the 
public interest. 


The universal post 

The First Congress in 
1792 enacted the Private 
Express Statutes under its 
constitutional authority to 
“establish post off.ves and 
post roads.” 

Largely unchanged for the 
next 53 years, the statutes 
were revised in 1845 when 
senators became concerned 
that the entry of various 
private organizations into 
mail service would jeopar- 
dize the financial well- 
being of the post office. 

After Postal Reorganiza- 
tion in 1970, the new Postal 
Service Board of Governors 
conducted a congression- 
ally mandated study of the 
statutes which concluded 
that the basic protections 


were still necessary to 
ensure universal mail 
service. In 1974, the Postal 
Service adopted a compre- 
hensive set of regulations 
intended to explain the 
application of the statutes. 


What’s covered 

Because the word 
monopoly is used so 
frequently, many believe 
the statutes give the Postal 
Service the exclusive right 
to handle all mail. That is 
not the case. 

The statutes prohibit the 
establishment of a private 
express (which explains the 
origin of the name infor- 





dence. And, contrary to 
what many believe, it is not 
limited to First-Class Mail. 
Third-class items also may 
be “letters” if they fit the 
definition. For example, 
advertising circulars that 
are addressed or selectively 
delivered are letters. 


What's not covered 

On the other hand, not 
every form of message is a 
letter. Among items that 


might for a friend; occa- 
sional letters carried by 
special messenger; and 
letters carried to or from a 
post office. 

In addition, the Postal 
Service has administra- 
tively adopted six limited 
“suspensions” of the 
statutes of which four are 
most commonly used. They 
are: for extremely urgent 
letters, under which the 
private expedited letter 
industry operates; for 
international remail, which 
permits the practice of 
sending overseas letters in 
bulk to another country for 
mailing; for incidental 
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mally given to the statutes 
as a whole) to carry letters 
between points served by 
the Postal Service. They 
also prohibit the "carriage 
of letters over post routes,” 
which means almost 
anywhere mail is carried, 
unless postage is paid on 
the letters. 

Since the statutes leave a 
number of questions unan- 
swered, Postal Service 
regulations provide a plain 
language explanation of 
what can and can't be done. 

The regulations define a 
letter as “a message on a 
tangible object directed to a 
specific person or address.” 
This broad definition 
includes considerably more 
than simple correspon- 


might be considered letters, 
but are not, are telegrams, 
newspapers and periodicals, 
books, and catalogs. 
Basically, if an item is not 
a “letter,” it may be 
privately carried. And, 
some items that are letters 
may be carried privately 
without payment of postage 
under certain circum- 
stances. The exceptions 
cover items including 
invoices or instructions that 
relate to cargo they 
accompany; letters sent or 
received by the person 
carrying them or by the 
sender’s or recipient’s 
employees, as in an intra- 
company distribution 
system; letters carried 
without charge, as any of us 


advertising delivered with 
merchandise or publica- 
tions, which allows private 
delivery firms to include 
advertising pieces as “ride- 
alongs” with magazine 
delivery; and for data 
processing material being 
routinely sent to or from a 
processing center. 

Although the statutes are 
law that can be enforced in 
court, for a variety of 
reasons, the Postal Service 
relies primarily on explana- 
tion and persuasion to 
enforce the statutes. That 
usually is all it takes, since 
violators know they may be 
prosecuted, fined and im- 
prisoned. 

But the statutes are not 
self-enforcing. If you see 


anything that you believe 
may violate the statutes, 
remember to report it to a 
supervisor, postmaster or 
postal inspector. 


What lies ahead? 

Given the current political 
climate, our national 
cultural bias against 
monopolies, and some 
peoples’ perception of 
inadequacies in our service, 
the statutes are a tempting 
and convenient target. 
When rates climb, more 
mailers try to use alternate 
delivery systems. (See 
cover story.) 

There are direct chal- 
lenges as well. Recently, 
the Third Class Mail 
Association filed a petition 
with the Postal Rate 
Commission seeking a re- 
evaluation of the economic 
underpinnings of the 
statutes to determine 
whether they still are valid. 
The commission has agreed 
to look into it. 

In another effort, inter- 
ested parties offered a 
proposal to exclude from 
the coverage of the statutes 
any letter that a private 
carrier charges more than 
$1 to carry. 

Paralleling the attacks on 
the statutes are suggestions 
for ending the exclusive use 
by the Postal Service of 
mailboxes. 

Such challenges can be 
expected as part of the 
Postal Service’s environ- 
ment for the foreseeable 
future. The day-to-day 
challenge for postal 
employees is to continue to 
improve service and keep 
costs down at the same 
time. Successful efforts will 
continue to prove — day in 
and day out — the value of 
a universal postal system 
that operates in the public 
interest. & 

Catherine Pagano 
Ms. Pagano is a Postal 
Service attorney. 












he Postal Service is being bombarded on all 
sides by a veritable “super” market of services in 
which competi- 
tors seek pieces 














of the postal pie 
Clearly visible competi- 








tion comes from other 








deliverers of overnight 
items — Federal Express, 
Airborne, DHL, United 
Parcel Service, and others, 























and from parcel shippers — 








the public. They really do provide good service. But, 
customers today are primarily looking for convenience.” 
MailBoxes’ more than 
1,000 franchised outlets 
provide a mailbox service, 
sell stamps, and offer in 
addition to Express Mail 
the overnight delivery 
services of competitors. 
Their goal is convenience 
of hours and services with 








United Parcel Service, 
Roadway Package Systems, 
and freight haulers who de- 
liver small packages 

Less obvious is the 
competition with print and 
electronic media in the sale 
of advertising space versus 
the delivery of advertising through Bulk Business Mail. 
Home shopping television programs and interactive 
systems through local cable TV and on home computer 
systems also have the potential to bypass postal services by 
linking customer and seller directly 

The growing use of other technology poses a more subtle 
competitive threat to hard copy delivery. Electronic funds 
transfer (EFT), electronic or E-mail, automatic teller 
machines (ATMs), facsimile transmission over telephone 






















































lines (FAX), computer-based electronic mail systems, the 
telephone, and even the proliferation of cellular car 
telephones reduce the need for letter mail. Over the last 


In retail, the picture is much the same. Although the 
Postal Service controls the production, sales and distribu- 
tion of postage and philatelic products, commercial mail 
receiving Outlets are springing up to offer one-stop "mail" 
shopping. (See Summer, 1989 Postal Life) In the begin- 
ning, these stores rented out post office type boxes, and 
sold stamps and some products as a service to their 
customers 

But, franchise businesses such as nine-year-old Mail- 
Boxes ETC. USA have taken it a step further offering a 
wide variety of companion services to customers. They are 
at the same time postal partners and customers who see 
themselves as an extension of other postal customers. 

Says Tony W. DeSio, president and chief executive 
officer for San Diego-based MailBoxes ETC. USA, “We 
see ourselves not as competitors but as retail centers in 
partnership with the Postal Service 

“We recognize that the Postal Service is in the business 
of moving mail and they do that better than anyone in the 
world,” DeSio says. “Postal employees get a bad rap from 
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several years, each has experienced a tremendous jump in Se rvi C e 
popularity and usage, and the trend is expected to continue. 
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SEVEN 
Pictured above, leading the 
pack in one-stop communi- 
cations shopping, Mail- 
Boxes ETC. USA (above) 
expects to franchise more 
than 300 outlets a year, 


nearly one a day, says 
President Tony W. DeSio. 


courteous treatment of cus- 
tomers. Franchise stores 
also offer customers an 
array of business services 
— copying, typing and 
packaging, communications 
services — telex and FAX, 
and now office supplies and 
greeting cards. 

“We see ourselves as a neighborhood one-stop service 
center, the Seven-Eleven of the communications services 
industry,” he adds. “Our facilities are conveniently located 
and customers are willing to pay for that 

“Our primary interest is to our customers who are looking 
for reliability and economy,” DeSio explains. “We select a 
carrier who can provide that service.” 

DeSio adds that he is hoping to build a stronger, more 
cooperative working relationship with the Postal Service in 
the future. “We are a profit-making enterprise in which we 
charge customers for handling all of their mailing needs. 
That does not make us a competitor to the Postal Service. 
We would be happy to recommend postal services to our 
customers if they match the level of quality and price of 
competitive services. We are not obligated to deal with any 
particular company.” 

Says Peter K Eichorn, Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Marketing and Communications, “MailBoxes 
ETC. USA and other mail receiving operations have 
become attractive to customers, even though they charge 
more for many services, because the public perceives that 
the Postal Service is not providing convenient, quality 
service at a reasonable price. 

“It is important to recognize that when there is a gap in 
the quality of our service, competition will offer a higher 
quality service we don’t provide or find a way to match 
quality at a more reasonabie price,” Eichorn says. 

“The best way to overcome the challenge is to learn to 
work with them so they will sell our products and services 
before they recommend those of our competitors,” he adds. 
“That means we have to have the products and services 
they can use to meet their customers” needs. And, that will 
make those people our customers as well.” 
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SAFETY 


Jack 0' Lantern season 


uring special events 
D Halloween, chil- 

dren and adults can 
still have fun with a little 
plannng and some common 
sense. 

Don’t be “spooked” by 
scare stories about razor- 
filled apples and poisoned 
candy at Halloween. Your 
children can still enjoy their 
favorite holiday “trick-or- 
treating” if together you 
take a few sensible precau- 
tions: 

@ It’s a good idea to feed 
your children a snack 
before they go trick-or- 
treating to help them resist 
the temptation to eat too 
much candy all! at once. 

@ Make sure children 


neighborhoods, perhaps 
visiting only those homes 


trick-or-treat in familiar 


where the people are 
known. 

@ Parents with young 
trick-or-treaters should plan 
to accompany them for the 
evening. 

@ Examine all Halloween 
treats. Thoroughly wash 
fruit and slice it in pieces 
and discard any commer- 
cially prepared candy with 
loose wrappers or broken 
seals. 

@ Children should wear 
face paint and make-up 
rather than masks. Masks 
can interfere with their 
ability to see. If they 
“absolutely must” wear a 
mask, make sure they can 
see clearly with it on. 
Children should also wear 
light clothing or reflective 
tapes. 

@ Trick-or-treaters should 


stay on sidewalks and 
known paths, and walk, not 
run. 

@ You might want to 
think of some alternatives 
to Halloween treats, such as 
sports cards, coins, small 
toys, magic tricks or instant 
photos of kids in their 
costumes. 

Remember, taking these 
precautions will help you 
and your children have a 
happy and safe Halloween. 

Sharon Greene Patton 
Ms. Patton, former 
Postal Life editor, is 
now a freelance writer. 








Carrier rides 
1,757 miles to 
support cancer 
research 


On June 30, letter carrier 
Gary Fitch got off his 
bicycle in front of the 
Postal Service’s Headquar- 
ters building in Washing- 
ton, DC. He had just 
completed a 27-day bicycle 
trip, 1,757 miles long, from 
his home in St. Paul, MN 

After lifting his bicycle 
over his head in a gesture of 
triumph, the 37-year-old 
former Marine presented 
Postmaster General 
Anthony M. Frank some 
2,500 letters asking Presi- 
dent George Bush to 
provide additional support 
for children’s cancer 


research. 
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The letters to the President 
came from both high school 
and elementary school 
children, some from 6- and 
7-year-olds just learning to 
write. Most came in 
envelopes but many were 
simply written on lined 
notebook paper, then 
folded. 

One of the children, Kelly 
K., asked the President for 
help in fighting cancer, then 
added: “My aunt died of 
cancer last year. We all 
thought she'd get over it, 
but she didn’t. With 
everyone’s help we might 
be able to wipe the disease 
out. Then there will be 
more people to play with, 
friends and relatives.” 

Another child Tommy P. 
asked the President: “How 
can you stop cancer? If you 
had cancer, it wouldn’t be 
fun. One of my friends just 
got it. We can’t play 
anymore. All he does is lay 
down. I visit him all the 


Showing signs of fatigue, 
letter carrier Gary Fitch 
completes his grueling 
1,757-mile trek at Postal 
Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


time. And he wants me to 
write this to you.” 

Fitch’s fund-raising fervor 
began after a 1972 automo- 
bile accident left him badly 
injured and in a coma. His 
gratitude at being alive led 
to his decision to dedicate 
himself to helping others. 

Not long afterward, a 
close cousin of Fitch’s died 
from childhood leukemia. 
“I realized then that my 
mission was to help do 
what I can so that in the 
future children don’t die of 
cancer,” Fitch says. 

The daily physical and 
mental strain of Fitch’s 
June 1989 bicycle expedi- 
tion was often eased by the 
hospitality of postmasters 
and assistance from the 
National Association of 
Letter Carriers and the 
National Association of 
Postal Supervisors. 

“I became part of the 
postal family that I didn’t 
know existed before I left 
Minnesota,” Fitch says. 
“And the family grew with 
each town I visited. 
Everyone I met was suppor- 
tive — civilians, the media 
and the whole postal 
family.” 

Fitch often spent hours off 
the road visiting children in 
hospitals. He reflects upon 
the difference between the 
physical pain he felt riding 


a bicycle for 1,757 miles 
and the pain children feel 
when they are tested and 
treated for cancer. 

“When I found myself 
with pain I felt I couldn't 
handle on the bike, I 
thought about a 6-year-old 
girl taking a four-inch 
needle in the thigh for a 
bone-marrow transplant,” 
Fitch observed. 

“When I started the trip I 
was Carrying the concern of 
kids for kids,” he says, “but 
after I left St. Paul I soon 
realized that America really 
cares about her kids.” 

Fitch is now back deliver- 
ing in St. Paul. Does he 
plan to spend his next 
vacation on yet another 
bicycle expedition for 
cancer? “Probably, but not 
very soon. I need to spend 
more time with my wife, 
Pam, and my two children,” 
he says. 


60 years 
delivering mail to 
rural America 


August “Gus” Sutter has 
spent the past year celebrat- 
ing his 80th birthday. It is 
also a celebration of his 
60th year as a rural letter 
carrier, serving farmers 
who till the fertile soil of 
central Illinois. 

The celebration started in 
Raymond, a community of 
1,000 people who live 35 
miles south of the state 
capital in Springfield. It 
began with a big party 
hosted by Raymond clerk 
Sandra Bruns, Palmer Post- 
master Beverly Held, and 
Harvel Postmaster Bob 
Herman. Two hundred 
people watched as Gus 
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Sutter tried to blow out 80 
candles on a very large 
cake at a ceremony at the 
post office. 

Says Bruns, “The Ray- 
mond post office has 476 
post office boxes, one post- 
master, a clerk, a casual for 
Saturdays, and two rural 
carrier routes. Does that 
give you a picture of the 
kind of place it is?” 

Sutter is one of 
Raymond’s two rural letter 
carriers. “I figure I have 
about 300 customers, 139 
boxes. You know,” he says, 
“the rural letter carrier is a 
‘post office on wheels.” I 
sell my patrons stamps, 
certify their letters, handle 
their Express Mail — you 
know anything you can do 
at the post office.” 

Many of Sutter’s custom- 
ers attended his April 8th 
birthday party, including 
some on Sutter’s route who 
have been receiving mail 
service before he began at 
the Postal Service as a rural 
letter carrier on Jan. 21, 

1929. “I’ve got three 
original patrons, older than 
I am. I deliver to one 89- 
year-old lady whose mind 
is as Clear as a bell.” Sutter 
says his patrons have 
become family over the 
years. 

Sutter’s 82-year-old wife 
attended the birthday party 
in April, and then in May 
flew with her husband to 
Washington to meet 
Postmaster General 
Anthony M. Frank who 
presented him a plaque. 





“We were thrilled to go,” 
says Sutter, “to meet Mr. 
Frank and see Washing- 
ton.” 

Since then, Sutter has 
become something of a 
local celebrity. Bruns, who 
answers the phone at the 
Raymond post office, is 
used to reporters who want 
to talk to Gus Sutter. And 
Sutter is used to giving 
interviews. “In fact, I enjoy 
speaking what’s on my 
mind,” Sutter says. “I don’t 
plan to retire, but I keep 
thinking about it,” he says. 
“I won't make a decision 
about it, though, until after 
Jan. 21, 1990, after my 61st 
year on the job.” 

Sutter is not comfortable 
with the idea of giving up a 
job he has become so fond 
of. “Every year I like the 
job more,” he says. “I'll 
hate to give it up, hate to 
leave my customers.” He 
says when he began the job 
he was paid $2,010 a year. 
“Now I earn about 10 times 
that. But I'll tell you, 
during the Depression, I 
was awfully glad I had that 
job — awfully glad." 


Looking far younger than 
his 80 years, August “Gus” 
Sutter completes another 
day on his route in 
Raymond, IL. 





























































































































Meet 
USPS 
Governor 
Alvarado 


This is one of a continuing 
series of articles designed 
to introduce members of the 
Board of Governors. 

The nine Governors are 
appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. They, and the 
Postmaster General and the 
Deputy Postmaster General, 
serving as Governors on the 
Board, review the policies 
and practices of the Postal 
Service and establish its 
basic objectives and long- 
range goals. 


“The Postal Service needs 
to make decisions today to 
meet the challenges of the 
next century,” says Susan 
Alvarado, Executive Vice 
President of Capital 
Legislative Services, a 
Washington, DC, govern- 
ment relations consulting 
firm. “We need to be on the 
cutting edge of technol- 
ogy.” 

Governor Alvarado was 
appointed to the Board of 
Governors last summer. In 
the past year she has 
formed strong impressions 
about where the Postal 
Service stands today and 
what employees must do to 
prepare for the future. 

“Technological advance- 
ment requires spending of a 
great deal of money,” 
explains Alvarado. “We 
have options about how we 
are going to achieve the end 
result — the efficient 
delivery of mail. We have 
to decide the best way to 
spend the money. 

“In this era of belt 

























” 
Governor Susan E. Alvarado 


tightening, our challenge is 
to determine the best way 
to improve technologically 
as we manage an increased 
workload in the years 
ahead,” says Alvarado, a 
former Vice President of 
the National Association of 
Broadcasters and former 
Assistant for Legislative 
Affairs to then Vice 
President George Bush. 

Alvarado says she has 
been impressed with the 
employees and with the 
jobs they are doing. 

“It’s easy to see what the 
Postal Service does, but 
learning how it does it is 
another matter,” she says. 
“It was a real eye-opener to 
watch postal employees, 
upbeat and proud about 
what they do, and to meet 
people who I find to be 
very hard-working, diligent, 
motivated and ethical. 

“They give me confidence 
that the system is working,” 
she adds. “Even though 
improvements need to be 
made, the Postal Service 
will continue to be strong 
as long as we communicate 
with employees and give 
them the tools they need to 
do the job. 

Alvarado says mutual 
respect among managers 











and employees is critical. 
“It has to be a two-way 
street. That may not always 
have been the case in the 
past, but it is improving 
under Postmaster General 
Tony Frank. The climate 
and the culture are chang- 
ing — for the better.” 

At 35, Alvarado is the first 
Hispanic woman and 
youngest Governor ever 
to sit on the Board, but 
she tempers the trail- 
blazer label. 

“I don’t think it’s impor- 
tant how old you are or 
whether you’re the young- 
est or the first to do 
something,” says Alvarado, 
who was named one of the 
Outstanding Young Women 
in America in 1987. “What 
is important, is how you 
approach the job.” 

Alvarado is an Ohio State 
University graduate, and 
has been honored with the 
school’s alumni award for 
distinguished achievement 
in her career. 
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ABOUT STAMPS 


An 
international 
event 


ike the tiny pieces of paper they treasure, 
stamp collectors are a diverse group. Young 
or old, rich or poor, they make up a commu- 
nity of people who practice the world’s most 
popular hobby, philately 
Stamp collectors from across the United States and 
around the world will come to Washington, DC, this fall 
when the Postal Service sponsors the first international 
stamp show in its 214-year history. WORLD STAMP 
EXPO °89 will take place during the 20th Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union at the Washington Convention 
Center from Nov. 17-20 and Nov. 24-Dec. 3 
WORLD STAMP EXPO °89 will be a spectacular exhi- 
bition, ranging from rare stamps to new issues from 
around the world. More than 100 postal administrations 
and 150 stamp dealers will be on hand with items to tempt 
new and experienced collectors 
Even non-collectors will enjoy seeing the “crown jewels 
of the stamp kingdom.” The elite Court of Honor will 
include more than 250 frames of philately’s finest, valued 


at hundreds of millions of dollars and including portions of 


the royal collections of the Prince of Monaco and the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis 

For many stamp collectors, there is nothing quite like the 
excitement of being on hand to witness the dedication of a 
new stamp. First-day enthusiasts will have a field day with 
11 ceremonies planned for new U.S. stamp and stationery 
items during the 14-day show. Several foreign postal ad- 
ministrations, including the Soviet Union, Sweden and 
Israel, also plan to hold first day events 

The world of organized philately will play an important 
role as 103 philatelic groups display their specialities. 
Included will be topical exhibits ranging from airplanes to 
windmills and a journey around the globe from Belize to 
the Ukraine 

Each 16-page, single-frame exhibit will provide visitors 
an opportunity to learn more about the many types of spe- 
cialized stamp collections that exist. At the same time, the 
groups will have a chance to promote stamp collecting and 
display their best material before a large audience of more 
than 60,000 people. 

Future philatelists will have their own very special area 


at the exposition. Designed for children up to 16 years old, 


the Youth Area will feature a dinosaur theme based on the 
new Prehistoric Animals stamps. Youngsters will test their 
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skills with philatelic computer games, obtain free starter 
kits and an international assortment of stamps, and receive 
special tours of the Court of Honor and other attractions. 
For WORLD STAMP EXPO '89 visitors, it will be a 
stamp celebration of global proportions . @ 
Dickey Rustin 
Mr. Rustin, manager, Stamp Support Branch at Head- 
quarters, is currently the director and exhibition 
manager for WORLD STAMP EXPO °89. 


The vivid red portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln sym- 
bolizes an on-going 
philatelic tradition of 
representing America’s 
great leaders, history, 
and development of 
transportation. 


Lunar transportation is 
one of four stamps 
issued to indicate the 
expansion of postal 
horizons from the planet 
to outer space. 





t. Louis is an 
elegant town ina 
ca state that made 
going barefoot along the 
Mississippi River interna- 
tionally famous. No matter 
how one enters the city, that 
elegance is apparent in the 
form of the Gateway Arch. 
Approaching the city from 
the air, visitors can see the 
arch, a symbol that the city 
is the “Gateway to the 
West,” the Mississippi 
River, and a grand view of 
downtown St. Louis filled 
with tall, elaborately 
detailed, 19th-century 
restored buildings. 


ROUTE USA is a new 
feature that will appear in 
the magazine regularly. 


“I love the arch,” says 
John Barnes, a former em- 
ployee at the St. Louis 
Children’s Zoo at Forest 
Park, and for the past 11 
years a mail handler at 
St. Louis’ General Mail 
Facility (GMF). Barnes, 
who has three children, 
continues, “The arch is a 
great place to take kids. 
After we ride the special 
car to the top, go up the 
Stairs and stand in the ob- 
servation stand, it’s hard to 
believe the incredible 
view.” 

There’s one thing about 
the arch that Barnes doesn’t 
like. The 630-foot structure 
sways in the wind. “Some- 
times, when the wind is 
blowing real hard,” Barnes 
laughs, “the kids don’t 
mind the swinging. But I 
mind. I don’t like blowing 
in the wind.” 

Lisa Trokey, a flat sorter 
machine operator at the 
GMF, says, “I’m an 
architecture buff. But you 
don’t have to love architec- 
ture to know that the best 
way to enter St. Louis is by 
driving an automobile 
across the newly remod- 


eled, century-old Eads 
Bridge.” 

Travel writers recom- 
mend getting off the bridge 


as one enters St. Louis and 
stopping in Laclede’s 
Landing, a restored 
warehouse neighborhood 
along the river. “...it is a 
lively, coherent district with 
offices, shops, restaurants, 
theaters and salons.” 

Elmer Vital, supervisor of 
the USPS’s six-person 
finance unit at the massive 
“Old Post Office” says, 
“This city has so many at- 
tractive things.” 

Vital, who has worked for 
the post office since 1956 


adds, “St. Louis is a good 
place for a family to visit. 
There are so many things to 
do: The arch, the river, 
Forest Park with its large 
shade trees and famous zoo, 
and Union Station, which is 
now a festival marketplace 
very popular with visitors.” 
In addition, St. Louis is in- 
expensive, easy to get 
around, and a convenient 
jumping off point to well- 
known area attractions. 
John Barnes suggests 
visiting “Six Flags over 
Mid-America,” an amuse- 
ment park 30 miles from 
downtown St. Louis. “It’s 
as much fun as Disneyland 


St. Louis letter carrier 
Debbie Dunn completes her 
route daily in the shadow of 
the old Courthouse and 

the arch. 

only it’s cheaper and it’s 
close. I have a season 
ticket.” 

Lisa Trokey suggests that 
after seeing St. Louis, 
“Take a 15-minute automo- 
tile ride to the Cahokia 
indian Mounds in Fairmont 
City, IL. The mounds are 
ever 3,000 years old, and 
the site includes a Mayan- 
like temple shaped like a 
pyramid.” @ 

Joel Solkoff 
Staff writer 
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BRIEFS 


Employees 
recognized 


Anthony M. Frank 
Postmaster General 
Washington, DC 
20260-0010 
Dear Mr. Frank 

The Wall Street Journal 
celebrated 100 years of 
publishing by issuing a 
special Centennial issue on 
June 23, 1989 in addition to 
the regular issue on that 
date 

Delivery of both copies in 
the mail on the same date 
was achieved through the 
efforts of thousands of 
employees of the Postal 
Service throughout the 
United States. Although I 
am unable to write to each 
person involved in accom- 
plishing this feat, I do want 

to express thanks 


hy, from us and our 


subscribers 
©, 


y, 


for a job well done. 
Richard L. Graff 
Dow Jones & Company 
Publishers of The Wall 
Street Journal & Barron’s 


Winners 

We are pleased to an- 
nounce the winners of two 
Postal Life contests. They 
received gift certificates for 
their efforts. There are the 
clever “dreamers” who won 
the National Savings Bond 
Puzzle Contest in the 
Spring issue by finding 
dream items, like a car, 
hidden in the puzzle grid 
and then decoding the 
secret message. 

We also recognize the 
artists whose winning 
posters illustrated the need 
for greater computer 
security throughout the 
Postal Service. The 
National Automatic Data 
Processing (ADP) Security 
Poster Contest was opened 
to entries in the Winter 
issue and sponsored by the 


ADP Security Branch of 


&, 
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the Information Re- 
source Manage- 


Ul 


Ss 


Department. 

Grand prize for the 
computer security art con- 
test went to Larry J. Foote, 
a letter carrier in Walnut 
Creek, CA. First-prize win- 
ner was Wayne Dodson at 
the Management Sec- 
tional Center in Richmond, 
VA, and second prize went 
to Charles Hamer at the 
Madison Square Staiion in 
New York City. Their art 
will head the campaign to 
protect the computer infor- 
mation essential to the 
smooth running of the 
Postal Service 

The winners of the 
Savings Bond Campaign, 
which reminds employees 
that buying savings bonds 
can indeed make dreams 
come true, are: 

@ Central Region: Roxy 
A. Van Loo, Rhonda L. 
Patterson and Jo Booth; 

@ Eastern Region: 
William B. Bartley, Allen 
D. Rodgers and Conwell K. 
Rife 

@ Northeast Region: 
Jannie Harris, Joseph 
Blunnie and Barry S. 
Fliegelman; 

@ Southern Region: 
Craig Branston, Judith 
A. Koenig and Beverly 
Muscatello, and 

@ Headquarters: Jean 
Rhodes, Rita Moroney and 
Bonnie L. Bailes. 


[ 8) 
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PMG's favorite statistics 


Postmaster General Anthony Frank is a self-confessed 
statistics buff who’s fallen in love with our sprawling mail 
service and its data base. Here are a few of his favorite 
Postal Service gems 

@ Suggestions received per year for commemorative 
stamps: 30,000. Produced: 25. 

@ Discrimination complaints filed against the service last 
year: 13,000. Total discrimination cases lost last year: 27 

@ Cost per year to main- 
tain the mules that deliver 
mail to Indians living in 
Arizona’s Grand Canyon 
$90,000. 

@ Number of individually 
stamped cinder blocks a 
man mailed to himself to 
build a house in rural Alaska: 

200,000. Cost to the Postal 
Service of renting a barge to 
deliver the blocks: $384,000. 
@ Number of times letter 
carriers bitten by dogs, per 
year: 3,500 

SOURCE: Newsweek, July 
10, 1989 








